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The Listener 
for a Viewer 


There is a special place for The Listener 
in every home where television entertains. 
If you are a regular viewer, this weekly 
journal of the BBC brings into your hands 
the pick of the week’s broadcast talks 
which you might otherwise have missed. 
When you buy The Listener you invest in 
the best of contemporary thought on 
current affairs, science, religion, art, 
literature, philosophy, and music. New 
verse by eminent poets is published 
regularly; new books are reviewed 
weekly. Take The Listenerevery Thursday 


on its merits. You will appreciate them. 


The 


Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION EVERY THURSDAY 44. 


YOUR NEWSAGENT HAS IT 





THE FIRE 
AND 


THE FOUNTAIN 


BY JOHN PRESS 


The author describes the way in which a 
poem germinates and grows in a poet’s 
mind, and postulates that a poet is a man 
who is gifted with an unusually powerful 
physical sensibility, together with an 
unusually strong feeling for the formal 
properties of language. His argument is 
illustrated by numerous quotations from 
English poetry from the 16th century to 
the present day. 25s. net 
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Publication - June 
Science 
versus 
idealism 


In Defence of Philosophy 
Against Positivism and Pragmatism 
by Maurice Cornforth 
A new edition of two earlier books combined into 
a single volume with much new material added. 
Maurice Cornforth writes authoritatively on the 
philosophy of Marxism, and from this point of 


view discusses some trends of modern analytic 
and positivist philosophy. 


27s. 6d. 
464 pp. 
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The Two Voices 


HAT are the forces that have been operating for 
the past two thousand years or more to produce 
the consciousness of Western man? The question 
is prompted by the frequent assumption that the civilization 
of the West is inescapably Christian. Even the rebel and 
heretic, it is said, cannot tear himself from this historical 
context. One reason, therefore, why it is worth while to 
read the classics is that they correct such over-simplification. 
The scries of new Penguin translations brings the classics 
within easy reach of everyone. The latest addition, Ethics 
of Aristotle, is a reminder of the debt we still owe to Greek 
humanism 
Aristotle held that man was essentially a political animal 
and that he could not hope to lead a full life outside society. 
Without this conviction there would have been no point in 
trying to improve the human lot by legislation or education. 
Any such enterprise seemed a waste of time to those who 
came to believe with Augustine that human nature was 
corrupt. The serene light of Greek humanism was eclipsed 
for more than a thousand years Instead of learning how 
to live, men studied how to die 
Aristotle and Augustine did more to form the European 
mind han any other pair of thinkers. They are poles apart; 
hence the split in the European mind. They were brought 
together as uneasy bedfellows in the Middle Ages, and 
nothir g could be more incongruous than the fusion of the 
Unm« ved Mover, and the dynamic Yahweh. By a strange 
paradox, Aristotelianism came to be synonymous with anti- 
scient ic obscurantism 
Yet. as Mr J. A. K. Thomson points out in an introduction 
to his translation, Aristotle was as tireless in his search for 
facts 2s Darwin. He was the father of scientific research and 
understood the importance of team-work. He was always 
ready to revise an opinion in the light of new evidence. He 
preached reasonableness and moderation. Augustine, on 
the other hand, rejected science: *‘ Whatever knowledge man 
has acquired outside Holy Writ, if it be harmful, it is there 
condemned; if it be wholesome, it is there contained’. The 
contemporary revival of the doctrine that human nature is 
warped derives from Augustine. His influence struggles with 
that of Aristotle down the centuries, and without some 
understanding of both, we cannot read the intellectual 
horoscope of modern man. 
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Verdict of Democracy 
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- menting ti 
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attention 
back the c! 
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who are supple- 
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sition, or find some article of the 
creed difficult to swallow. The 
leakage from the Catholic Church 
is very largely due to the sheer 
necessity of restricting families. 
It is not so much that a young 
married couple decide to be 
‘emancipated ’. They just cannot 
afford and lack the accommoda- 
tion to have a baby every year. 
Before the War they preferred a 
motor-car; now, they set the 
more modest target of a tele- 
vision set, or a washing-machine. 
Nevertheless the clash is ulti- 
mately based on doctrine, whether 
this is recognized or not. Christi- 
anity took over the Oriental view 
of the inferiority of woman. 

I have been reading with some 
amusement the correspondence 
in The Tablet about whether the 
creation of Eve from the rib of 
Adam should be treated as a 
parable or historical fact. In 
either event it gives woman the 
inferior status from which we 
must not forget that she has only 


tame affairs, thank good- 
ness. Rhetoric has gone 
the way of the purple patch, and 
with few exceptions—which shall 
be nameless—invective is a lost 
art. This may be due to growth 
of disillusionment rather than 
the spread of education, though 
I am inclined to think they come flict with 
to the same. The public has of the C! 
developed a sales resistance to women no 
extravagant promises. On the devote the 
other hand, it is not on the mass_ to their 
of the electorate but on that bringing 
elusive animal, the floating voter, children. 
that our destiny depends. much-hera! 
Counting heads is not the ligion’ wo 
most reasonable system of de- taken seri 
ciding policies. But the plain 
fact is that democracy works. 
We can heave a sigh of relief 
that we have chosen the trail 
blazed by Mill and the Radicals 
rather than followed that of 
Carlyle and Fuhrer worship. 
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Women Who Work T. B. B 


QUALITY of the sexes is 

another story. The Bishop 
of Lancaster thanked God he 
doesn’t believe in it, just as 
fervently as Dr Buchman once 
thanked God for Hitler. Although 
we must be grateful for the 
comic relief provided by the 
obiter dicta of bishops and 
judges, sentiments of this sort 
have a more serious aspect. To 
proclaim that woman's place is 
in the home sounds well enough 
until it is translated into practical 
terms. People who talk like this 
are really affirming the Hitler 
doctrine that woman’s place is in 
the kitchen 

I don’t suppose that women 
who have made a career for 
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very recently been freed. 


*Per Ardua ’ 
ROUP CAPTAIN 
CHESHIRE’S articles in 
Picture Post on the Holy Shroud 
of Turin attracted bewildered 
attention. I first met Cheshire 
at a cocktail party when he was 
an ace pilot in Bomber Cormmand 
and already something of a 
legend. He had completed an 
amazing record of successful 
operational flights and seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Later, he 
was the official RAF observer 
when the first atomic bomb was 
exploded at Hiroshima. When 
he left the Service he became a 
convert to Roman Catholicism. 
No outsider can judge the 





strains and conflicts that lead a 
man to seek such a resolution. 
I admired him in war and I still 
admire the practical effect he 
gave to his conversion by found- 
ing homes for the sick in the 
face of many financial obstacles. 
What I cannot understand so 
easily is the singular impression 
made upon him by the Turin 
relic. 

If, as I myself think, the 
shroud is a medieval fabrication, 
it is unequalled in skill and 
ingenuity by any known forgery 
with the possible exception of 
the Piltdown skull. All other 
relics have yielded their crop of 
* miracles °. In this respect, 
however, the Holy Shroud of 
Turin has been remarkably un- 
productive. 


Einstein and the ‘Guide’ 
SHOULD be less than human 
if I did not experience a thrill 

when I noticed a copy of Literary 

Guide in the photograph taken of 

EFinstein’s desk just before his last, 


fatal illness. On one wall of the 
room is a large blackboard covered 
with equations. They form, per- 
haps, the most fitting epitaph to 
a man who will rank with Newton, 
and who strove unwearyingly to 
unify the two great departments 
of physical science. He believed, 
too, that the artist and scientist 
could learn from each other, which 
may be one reason why he found 
this journal so congenial. The 
April issue was left among the 
jumble of papers on his desk, with 
his pipe and medicine, when he 
was taken to hospital. There is a 
melancholy irony in the fact that 
the May number contained his 
photograph on the and 
an obituary. 


cover 


Einstein’s Religion 


4M surprised to find that the 
rumour still persists that 
Einstein became a Christian. 
Several years ago he was asked 
if this were the case, and he 
issued a categorical denial. His 


Einstein's last e 


attitude to r: 
to Spinoza’s 
He wrote I cannot conceive 
of a God 10 rewards 
punishes his creatures, or has 
will of the type of which we 
are conscious in ourselves An 
individual wi! should survive 
his physical death is also beyond 
my comprehension; nor do | 
wish it otherwise. Such notion 
are for the fears or 
egoism of fee 


gion was similar 


and 


absurd 


> souls.” 


The Guru of Zurich 
HE series I 


Jung, whict 
a splash in the Daily Mail, read 
like the voice of an oracle. For 
that is what Jung has become—a 
western guru making dark pro- 
nouncements on the world from 


with 


suct 


interviews 
have made 


tations; on his desk medicine, a pipe and ‘ Literary Guide ’ 


his sound-proof Alpine retreat. 
He has made the momentous 
discovery that people are worried 
about the hydrogen bomb, and 
that jazz, radio, and, 
above all, television, distract 
mankind from its fundamental 
which is God. Put in 
Jung’s message sounds 
straightforward enough, but I 
for one, have never been able to 
what he means by 


cocktails, 


need 


tnis way, 


discover 
* God’ 
4 learned acquaintance, whom 
I consulted, tried to explain that 
for Jung, psycho- 
rather than an onto- 
reality ” I don't feel 
very much the wiser, but I doubt if 
those who take comfort in Jung’s 
misty profundity will spoil their 
pleasure by asking awkward 
Hector HAWTON 
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Class Distinctions in England 


by C. MACE 

All men may be equal in theory, but 
some are more equal than others in 
the subtle pattern of English society 


T has been said that Swift 

nature, and more especially the nature 

domestic servants, as Darwin in later 
studied worms. The difference, it was added, 
that Darwin had a kindly feeling for his w: 
Since then some worms have turned, and dor 
servants are now sufficiently educated to study 
masters. In his book, English Social Differ 
(Allen and Unwin, 18s), Professor Pear s! 
himself to be an admirable tutor. He has fi 
human beings the kindly feelings that Darwin 
for the worms, but he is not entirely lacking i: 
acid penetration of Swift. 

This is a very timely book, since the class stru 
of English society has undergone much chang: 
recent years and is still changing. Though « 
distinctions and class relations have a very 
almost biological, foundation they are la 
subject to geography and history. They differ { 
country to country, even from county to co 
and in many parts of the world they are char 
from year to year. 


studied h 


Lower-Lowers and Upper-Uppers 

The concept of social class is a far from sin 
one. It requires analysis both from an individ 
and a social point of view. Social class sta 
distinctive marks upon its individual member: 
their personality, and upon almost every deta 
their behaviour. It imposes too, a structure u 
the society in which these individuals live. Men 
of different social classes are distinguished in 
ways in which they dress, in what and how 
when they eat, in their occupations, in their re 
ations, in how they speak, what they speak abx 
and in what they do not speak about. This 
distinction is, in fact, a source of difficulty 
writing of a book of this kind at all. To speak 
openly of class and class distinction is a rather 
middle-class thing to do. The lower-lowers and the 
upper-uppers suffer from disabilities and inhibitions 
in this regard. The lower-lowers cannot speak in 
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A Mayfair exchange would command a higher rental 


perfect objectivity and the upper-uppers prefer not 
to talk about the subject at all. 

To describe the distinctive marks of class member- 
ship is no easy thing to do since important differ- 
ences are obscured or confused by the established 
stereotypes of the cartoon, the stage, and the film. 
Most of these stereotypes reflect emotional attitudes. 
Professor Pear avoids all the major pitfalls because 
he has the insight that is born of understanding 
rather than the insight that is born of malice. 
He is basically sympathetic to the worms whatever 
the social class to which they may belong. Class 
relations probably have their biological foundations 
in something as primitive as the pecking order that 
has been observed in hens, but at the human level 
these reflect a variety of attitudes, all of which 
give rise to an order of superiors, inferiors, and 
equals, but differ greatly in their qualitative nature 

An immense variety of shades and blends of fear, 
reverence, awe, admiration, and loyalty may be 
distinguished, and each of the formalized hierarchies 
of which society is composed has its own character- 
istic tissue of such emotional relations. Society as 
a whole is essentially a system of many inter- 
penetrating hierarchies—the Army, the Church, the 
political, educational, other professional organiza- 
tions—and ‘ class” might be roughly defined as a 
cross-section or strata composed of equivalent ranks 
in these hierarchical systems. 

In recent years the study of industrial organization 
has brought into prominence the distinction between 
the formal system of relations depicted in an 
organization chart and the informal system of 
relations which spontaneously arise in any work- 





ing group. This distinction can be generalized 
Wherever formal organization ends informal organ- 
ization takes over, and it is informal organizatio: 
which may determine this equivalence of ranks. “The 
real test of class equality ’, says Professor Pear, * i 
the convivial one: who would you naturally enter 
tain in your home, being unsurprised if the invitatior 
were returned, and introduce with pleasure to you 
friends?’ In other words, membership of a class i 
to be defined along the lines of the famous definitio: 
of a Christian, as ‘one who professes and calls 
himself such °. 


Blood Relationships 

A. skilled 
random table of guests 
tion 


hostess could correctly place any 

given the relevant informa- 
regarding occupation, and blood- 
relationship. Blood-relationships are especially 
important, though it is one of the few aspects of the 
question not much discussed in this book. It is 
not a question of the blood being of some shade 
of blue. Blood counts weightily even in * informal 
organization’. It counts at every level. 

In the board-room you can hear it whispered 
* This new director is a distant cousin of the Duke 
of Barchester ’, and comes the reply: * That should 
be good for the firm.’ In the administrative office 
also: * The young managerial trainee is a son of the 
Astronomer Royal’, which brings the reply: ‘ He 
looks rather bright.” And on the factory floor: 
‘That new apprentice is a son of Joe Punch, the 
* He 


income, 


heavy-weight ’, looks ¢ 


smart kid.” 


with the response: 


There are many ways in which social class may 
be compared with religious institutions. There wa 
indeed, a time when kingship had some attribute of 
divinity, and we have recently been reminded that : 
coronation is a sacramental occasion. This is a 
extreme and limiting case. The conferment « 
orders, degrees, and professional qualifications ar« 
ceremonial occasions resembling religious services 

Many have a ritual sig 
nificance. As Cambridge dons on ‘ Scarlet Days 
assume their impressive robes, so every day at the 
appropriate hour members of certain classes vesi 
themselves in uncomfortable garments in order t 
eat the principal meal of the day. 


class-characteristics 


Acts and objects assume a class-symbolic sig 
nificance when they are valued for their significance 
rather than for their utilitarian or esthetic values 
Mahogany desks and carpets are the symbols of 
Status in the business and the Civil 
Service. 


offices of 


Bay windows have, in the past, and still 


may be, significant of class status. So, too, may a 
telephone and, still more, connection with an 
appropriate exchange. A flat in Hoxton connected 
by some chance to the Mayfair exchange would 
command a higher rental. 

To attach importance to symbols of class status 
is not of necessity to be a snob. As Professor Pear 
notes in an admirable chapter on the subject, a snob 
is one * whose ideas and conduct are prompted by 
This 
admiration is vulgar when it is admiration for rank 
or position or blood relationship as such. 

If the member of the Board showed special interest 
in the distant cousin of the Duke of Barchester, 
this may be chiefly because they hope and expect to 
find this cousin will display some of the charm, the 
practical wisdom and devotion to the arts for which 
the Duke was so justly renowned. This 
snobbery. it is snobbery, however, if deference is 
maintained when it has become obvious that the 
distant cousin is, after all, a fool and a boor. So, 
too, mutatis mutandis, is the interest taken in the 
son of the astronomer or of the heavyweight. 


a vulgar admiration for rank or position.’ 


is not 


Class System Disappearing? 

After reading this book the reader will ask: 
What is happening to the English class system? 
Are class distinctions disappearing, or is it merely 
that they are changing? distinctions are 
certainly changing There has certainly been a 
cultural levelling-up, but at the cost of a certain 
levelling-down. The class has gained 
recruits, both from above and from below, but 
perhaps in consequence many distinctions 
must be drawn middle classes, where 
there are tendencies to reinstate old class symbols 
and rituals with the footman leaves 
more than enough to install an Aga cooker. 

There has, above all, been a great expansion in 
the production of ladders, educational and social 


Class 


middle 


more 


within the 


Dispensing 


“Scientists in increasing numbers succeed to high 


executive positions in industry and administration 
generally. 
the * managerial revolution’ 
levelling-up of cultural standards of classes arising 
from the fact that the transmission of culture now 
occurs at an increasing rate. As fashions tend 
generally to spread down the social hierarchy, so, 
too, do the more persistent culture patterns of a 
class. This, perhaps, affords the strongest rational 
argument for preserving a class stratum tn society. 
There are many reasons why advances in the 
arts, the sciences, and in modes of living should 


This, perhaps, is the second phase of 
There is a general 
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begin with the few. In a well-organized and cultured 
society each class would look to the one above it 
for suggestions for gracious living. Even the bay 
window gives a little more life space. The aspidistra 
with which it is first adorned is replaced by 1! 
more exotic cacti, and the goldfish bowl by 
tropical aquarium. 

Professor Pear’s most penetrating study sho 


The Mask of 


by JONATHAN YEO 


A century after the publication of 
‘Leaves of Grass’ Walt Whitman can be 
seen without his favourite disguises 


ALT WHITMAN'S Leaves of G 

began its stormy career one hum 

years ago, and the centenary is celebrat 
by a volume of essays which offer a critical reass« 
ment as well as a tribute to the memory of a 
who was loved, execrated, and very generally 1 
understood. (Leaves of Grass: One Hundred Y: 
After. Edited and with an Introduction by Mi 
Hindus. Stanford University Press. London: Gex 
rey Cumberlege, OUP, 40s.) 

It was not only that Whitman defied the us 
forms of poetry, or used everyday words; he a 
challenged conventional morality. Free verse 
bad enough but Whitman seemed to be advocat 
free love—without too much regard for the sex 

In Toronto, Leaves of Grass was destroyed 
order of the police. It was banned in other to 
and treated as subversive literature in Centr 
Europe before the First World War, only to be ha 
as revolutionary poetry by the Bolsheviks after 19 
In this country, Whitman was long regarded as | 
poet of all * progressive’ movements. The ea 
Socialists took him up and he was quoted with 
fervour wherever the Red Flag was sung. 

He seemed to be the champion of democr: 
and the proletariat—scorning the ivory tower a 
insisting that poetry must be written for the peopk 
and not merely for the select few. On the one hand, 
he was greeted as a rebel whose startling message 
and rough diction foreshadowed 
things to come; and on the other, his burning 
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the shape of 





encourage us in the hope that if class distinctions 
remain they are becoming less rigid, less irrational. 
In the English social system the steepest step in the 
ladder is one of the first. The civil sacrament of 
Holy Allocation at 11 plus has much more bearing 
upon the fate of a child in this world than the 
sacrament of confirmation has upon his fate in the 
next. 


Walt Whitman 


. 


patriotism made him appear like a tribal prophet. 

Carlyle jibed that he looked big because he 
came from a big country; but at least he could not 
complain of neglect. Even the fastidious Henry 
James overcame his first repugnance and joined 
the circle of admirers. Gerard Manley Hopkins 
wrote most surprisingly to Robert Bridges: ‘I 
ilways knew in my heart Walt Whitman’s mind to 
be more like my own than any other man’s living.’ 

Now that the dust has cleared away from the 
controversy that Whitman aroused, we can see him 
in a better perspective. His experiments in free 
verse led to a cul-de-sac. Modern poetry has taken 
1 sharp right turn and completely lost that contact 
vith the ordinary man which Whitman temporarily 
established. If poets complain nowadays that they 
ire not read, Whitman would reply that it serves 
hem right for using an esoteric language that 
\obody except other poets can understand. 


\ Literary Hobo 

But although this is true enough, it is no longer 
possible to contrast our contemporary mandarins 
with a simple, bluff son of the American soil, 
impatient of the hypocrisies and snobberies of 
European culture. He liked to think of himself as 
honest Walt, a sort of literary hobo, scorning the 
company of coteries and highbrows, and extending 
a horny hand to the workers of the world, white, 
black, and yellow. 

Comrade Whitman was not all that simple. He 
preached the gospel of physical health and the 
beauty of the body, but he was a neurotic and a 
misfit. His erotic poetry suggests a D. H. Lawrence 
born out of season, although Lawrence himself 
repudiated any such affinity. According to Havelock 
Ellis: *‘ Whitman represents, for the first time since 
Christianity swept over the world, the reintegration 





in a sane and whole-hearted form of the instincts 
of the entire man.’ And again: ‘ Here is no thin 
of creeds and dogmas, here is no stupefying list « 
thou-shalts and thou-shalt-nots ... To Whitma: 
the Devil is dead, and the forces of good are slow 
but surely working for the salvation of all.’ 


Imaginary Children 

D. H. Lawrence, however, accused him of 
final failure of nerve: *‘ Then Whitman’s mistak« 
The mistake of his interpretation of his watchwor< 
Sympathy. He still confounded it with Jesus-lov« 
and with Paul’s charity. Whitman, like all the res 
of us, was at the end of the great emotional highway 
of love ...He needed to supersede the Christiar 
charity and the Christian love in order to 
give his soul her last freedom. And he failed, 


in so far as he failed to get out of the old rut of 


salvation.” 

The truth was that Whitman’s inclinations were 
partly homosexual, but it is very doubtful if he 
had much actual experience of sex. In a letter to 
John Addington Symonds, he boasted: ‘ Thougl 
unmarried, I have had six children—two are dead 
one living Southern grandchild, fine boy, writes t 
me occasionally—circumstances (connected wit! 
their fortune and benefit) have separated me fror 
intimate relations.’ It is almost certain that thi 
was a sheer invention. 

Today, Whitman is probably more esteemed 
Russia than in America, but he was no revolutionar 
and certainly no Marxist. His impassioned pzar 


to democracy should be read together with 


He liked to think of himself as honest Walt 


gharacteristic exhortation to his friend Traubel: 
* Be radical, be radical, be not too damn radical.’ 

* Everything that is profound loves a mask!’ said 
Nietszche; and Whitman was almost lost behind 
his disguises. As Leslie A. Fiedler puts it in a 
penetrating essay: ‘It is tempting to the stern 
moralist to see Whitman as the tragic victim of his 
own imposture. As the years and editions went by, 
the name Walt Whitman crept from its place in the 
poem to the spine of the book; and the anonymous 
author almost irrecoverably disappeared, lying, 
distorting, destroying all evidence of any life outside 
the legend. Even his face changed, along with his 
stance and costume, as he willed himself from 
photograph to photograph into the image of the 
Rowdy, the Christ, the Workman’s Friend, the 
Beard and the Butterfly, the Good, Gray Poet. 
The one portrait of the anonymous author, an 
indolent dandy, with a pert beardlet, shocks us. 
We tend to believe only what the poem tells us, 
that Walt never dressed in black, that he is 


Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his body 
perfect, 
free from taint from top to toe, free forever 
from headache and dyspepsia, clean-breathed 
Ample-limbed, a good feeder . . . bearded, calm, 
unrefined 


The unexpected revelations of the autopsy: “ the 


left suprarenal capsule tubercular 
size of a pigeon’s egg”, or 


...@ cyst the 
the glimpses in the 
accounts of early acquaintances of the shy misfit 
who drank only water and was never “‘bothered up” 
by a woman, these affect us like slander: Nature 
slandering art, the actual the mythical. ’ 

Whitman is no longer a symbol of the New 
Sex, New Poetry, and New Age; the Leaves of 
Grass have faded, yet something precious remains 
It matters little that he had a touch of the charlatan, 
or sometimes failed to live up to his own ideals. 
It is enough that he gave immortal expression to a 
vision that was intensely personal and yet within 
the reach of all. 


I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, exchange, 

But each man and each woman of you I lead upon 
a knoll, 

My left hand hooking you around the waist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents 
and the public road 

Not I, not anyone else can travel that road for you, 

You must travel it for yourself. 

It is not far, it is within reach, 

Perhaps you have been on it since you were born 
and did not know, 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 








WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE ?—IV 


The Marxist Outlook 


MAURI¢ 


Without some knowledge of Marxis: 


CORNFORTH 


no one can understand the contemporary 


world. Contributors to this forum are invited to express whatever beliefs govern 


the conduct of their lives, and Mr ( 


INCE my beliefs are based on the Mam 

philosophy, I hold them in common with m 

millions of other people. In fact, there 
probably in the world today more people who hi 
such beliefs than who hold any particular set 
different beliefs. It is often alleged that all th« 
people hold these Marxist beliefs because they h 
been ordered to do so. In fact, the main reas 
why so many people now hold Marxist views 
that their own experiences have led them to th 
views, and have confirmed them. 

I have held Marxist views ever since I was abx 
twenty years old, and there were two main cat 
which led me to them. One was that my earlic 
recollections are of the First World War, and wh« 

I was adolescent there came the world econon 
crisis in 1929. Such things led me to believe t! 
the existing social order was in need of dra 
change, and started me thinking about the caus: 
of its breakdown and how it could be put to righ 
The other was my interest in philosophical theoric 
When I studied Logic at Cambridge Universi 
assisted by Wittgenstein, Moore, Broad and Brai' 
waite, I came to the conclusion that only a materia 
philosophy was consistent, plausible and useful. 

If I am asked what is the most important of 
beliefs I associate with Marxism, I would ansv. 
that it is the belief in people. By this I mean th 
relying solely on their own natural powers ar 
capabilities people can achieve a life worth living 

This positive belief implies two disbeliefs. I d 
not believe that people are by nature so weak, silly, 
or wicked that their life is bound to be contemptible 
and frustrated, and their strivings for betterment 
come to nothing. And I do not believe that anything 
can come frorn appeals to any supernatural agency 
outside the material world and human society. 

This * belief in people’ is the essence of a materialist 


io 


forth states what Marxism means to him 


philosophy of life. It denies original sin and God. 

But what is it to achieve ‘a life worth living ’? 
I think it simply means to live in such a way that 
one’s needs are being satisfied. People’s primary 
needs are material—food, clothing, and shelter. 
We produce the means to satisfy these needs by 
social labour. But in doing so, we create further 
needs—social and cultural ones. 

A key feature of religion, as Marx pointed out, 
is that in conditions where most people’s elementary 
material and cultural needs are denied satisfaction, 
religion makes this up to them by providing a 
bogus and imaginary satisfaction. Religion says: 
You lack fellowship with your fellow men, so have 
it with God; you are poor and frustrated, so rejoice 
in the prospect of heaven. To me it seems that the 
real and practical satisfaction of people’s needs is 
more desirable than their imaginary religious 
satisfaction, and that this is something which people 
are capable of achieving. This same idea was 
expressed by Stalin when he wrote that ‘ the satis- 
faction of the ever-growing material and cultural 
needs of the whole of society’ was the basic law 
of socialism. 


Man’s Social Evolution 

The materialist * belief in people’ is associated 
with a naturalistic and evolutionary view about 
human life. Man is a product of nature, and what 
he is and does arises solely from his material con- 
ditions of existence. But I do not believe that the 
evolution of man is like that of other animals. 
It is not biological but social—and this, of course, 
is quite natural, since society itself is the natural 
product of the biological evolution from apes to 
men. Biologically, civilized and savage men are the 
same species of animal. What has evolved is the 
organization of society, bringing with it new human 





capabilities, new needs, and so mew means 
satisfy those needs. And this evolution in society 
is the product of human activities. Men by thei 
social activities have brought about their ow: 
evolution—and they can continue to do so. 

Such a naturalistic and evolutionary view o 
human life gives the basis, I think, for a practicz 
attitude about how to make life better worth living 
In the first place, it leads one to take people < 
one finds them, and not to expect them to le 
different from what they are. In the second place, 
leads one to conclude that society and people livin; 
in it are capable of change. I do my best to adopt 
such a practical attitude, which avoids both the 
starry-eyed idealism of which Marxists are some- 
times accused by those who say we are Utopians 
and the pessimism which often seems to afflict 
those who make this accusation. 


Word-Spinning Philosophers 

Having beliefs involves also having views about 
the kind of evidence on which beliefs should be 
founded. I think that the final test of every theory, 
of every point of view, is practical. Where does it 
lead people? In my opinion, a philosophy i: 
worthless unless it contributes some answer to the 
major practical problems facing people at the time 
So I consider any philosophy today quite worthles 
unless it is oriented towards finding a practica 
solution of such contemporary human problems a 
class and national exploitation, poverty and war 
Only by such an orientation can its truth or other 
wise be tested. Divorced from life and practice 
philosophy is mere word-spinning. And tha 
incidentally, is why I have no respect for tl 
doubtless very exact but quite useless and inco: 
clusive discussions engaged in by a small coterie 
learned academic philosophers at the present da 

Such a * practical’ view about one’s fundament 
beliefs must necessarily go with a basically ant 
authoritarian attitude. I do not believe that on 
should accept anything ‘on authority’, but on 
on the basis of discussion, criticism, and testing 
in experience. There is no God to reveal anythin 
to his chosen prophets. And as for great men, 
they have no authority except that which the) 
derive from the actual help which what they do 
and say gives to others, from its basis in fact and 
experience, and its verification in future experience. 

But to be anti-authoritarian is not the same thing 
as to be individualistic and sceptical—and this is a 
mistake which, it seems to me, many people make 
nowadays. The individual who is determined to 


* think for himself * by reaching his own conclusions 
irrespective of the experience and discussion of any 
organized collective movement is sure to fall into 
one or other (or both) of two traps. Either he is 
unable to reach any conclusions at all and remains 
in a state of sitting on fences about all important 
questions; or else he is unconsciously influenced by 
various prejudices implanted in his mind, and 
mistakes such prejudices for his own unbiased 
conclusions. Beliefs of any positive value can, in 
my opinion, only be arrived at on the basis of the 
collective discussion, criticism and experience of an 
organized movement. It seems to me a strange form 
of arrogance for any individual to suppose that he 
can arrive at them otherwise. 

It is my belief that the great, positive movement 
of the present day is the movement taking place 
among all peoples the world over to throw off the 
fetters of exploitation of man by man and replace 
them by human co-operation. 

The case for Marxism, as a philosophy and as 
an economic and political theory, is based on the 
role which it plays in inspiring this movement. 

Our present age is, I believe, a turning-point in 
the history of mankind. There are some who say 
that civilization is crashing. It is more likely, I 
think, that it is about to be born. The long period 
in which man lived by exploiting man, and society 


was divided into warring classes and nations, is 
coming to an end. Modern science and technology 
are quite capable of producing abundance. What is 
required to produce and enjoy it is that the means 
of production should be socially owned and their 
use planned for the benefit of all, instead of their 


being used for private profit. When that change 
is brought about people will live in a mew way. 


A Workiag Programme 

I do not expect that Utopia will be achieved and 
man become perfect. But at all events, poverty and 
war will be abolished, and the possibility will exist 
for everyone to develop all his capacities. I believe 
that in the future people will agree with Marx 
when he said that so far we have been living only 
the pre-history of mankind, and that its real history 
begins with socialism. 

The logical conclusion of such beliefs is, of 
course, to work with the Labour movement, to 
work for peace, and to work for socialism. It is 
my belief that such work requires a strongly organ- 
ized Party based on a scientific socialist programme 
to undertake it. That is why what I believe leads 
me to and keeps me active in the Communist Party. 











PORTRAIT OF FRANK BUCHMAN | 





IS GOD A 


by G 


Geoffrey Williamson has ma: 


and Moral Re-armament, fi 


revival has excited more « 


R FRANK NATHAN DANIEL BI 

MAN, founder of the Oxford G 

and Moral Re-Armament, is among 
most publicized figures and among the least k: 
The paradox may stand. The man is an enis 
with variations 

Eulogies by devoted followers can be disco 
Frank is greater than the saint-cum-political 
their adulation pictures. Classification is 
He is given to chameleon changes. 

For forty-three years of his life he ach 
little. As a Lutheran minister he dabbled in 
ming; dabbled in YMCA work; dabble 
missionary work in China. Various versions 
his ‘change’ are given. Sometimes it is said 
he worked out his theories while voyaging ac 
the Pacific; sometimes ‘a vision of the Cross 
a Keswick church is said to have wrought 
change; sometimes he tells how inspiration c 
during a solitary walk in the Black Forest 
other times the moment of truth is said to 
been revealed on a night train to Washing 


| 


You may take your choice. 

Two portrayals of the man strike me as 
nificant. One a word-picture by the late Ha 
Begbie, penned when Buchman was pract 
‘soul surgery’ among undergraduates at Oxf: 
the other a portrait in oils by Frank O. Salist 
which hangs above the stairway in Buchn 
Berkeley Square headquarters. 

Begbie described his subject thus: 

A young-looking man of middle life, with that 
of scrupulous, shampooed, and almost medical clean 


or freshness, which is so characteristic of the hyg« 
American. His carriage and his gestures are distinguis 


by an invariable alertness. He never droops 
slouches. Few men so quiet and restrained ex! 
spirit of such contagious well-being. 

In those days Buchman wanted no publicity 





MILLIONAIRE? 


REY WILLIAMSON 


le an exhaustive inquiry into the Oxford Group 
ed by Dr Frank Buchman. No recent religious 
troversy both within and without the Church 


insisted that Begbie should refer to him by initials 
only. Yet Begbie’s words almost provide a factual 
caption for Salisbury’s portrait, though this was 
painted at a later stage in Buchman’s career, when 
the chameleon had developed into an arch-exponent 
of personal publicity 

Salisbury’s picture shows the American in a 
fashionably-cut lounge suit. His right hand hangs 
at his side, holding a slim volume; his left hand 
is thrust casually into his trouser pocket, revealing 
a glint of jewelled cuff-link. A sagging watch-chain 
ndicates the beginnings of a paunch. High-lights 
mn forehead and glasses certainly radiate * con- 
igious well-being’. But it might be the portrait of 
uny successful business tycoon. One feels it should 
»¢ hanging in a board-room. The same scrupulous, 
hampooed mien noted by Begbie is there; the 
ame upright bearing; the same alertness 


Magnetism and Charm 

What of the man behind this facade? The true 
climacteric in his career came when he abandoned 
a post as warden of a poor boys’ hostel in America 
and started courting rich men’s sons in England. 
Practising his own brand of spiritual psychiatry, 
he helped troubled adolescents to sublimate their 
sexual instincts. Many have testified to his magnet- 
ism and charm. 

Soon his activities were staged against a back- 
cloth of luxury. He held ‘* house parties’ in the 
country mansions of his new friends, with intimate 

confessions " as a prominent feature. He staged 
other assemblies in smart hotels and, resplendent in 
a fur coat, presided over enthusiastic gatherings, 
supported by earnest young followers who aped 
their master in their freshly scoured appearance 
and smart attire. 

Sometimes he took droves of eager youngsters 





abroad, travelling and living luxuriously. When in 
London, he conducted his growing movement from 
Brown's Hotel, where he lived with a circle of hi 
helpers, many of whom are with him still. He ha 
a flair for picking lieutenants and firing them wit! 
a zeal even greater than his own. 

His rapid rise and the flamboyant lavishness of i 
all draws much criticism, but he parries it wit 
flippant quips. ‘ Stones of criticism are so bracing 
he declares. ‘They just set you up for the day 
Or: * Why shouldn’t we stay in posh hotels? Isn't 
God a millionaire? ’ 

He toadies to the wealthy, he admits with dis- 
arming candour, because they help to bring others 


* Vital Christianity ’ 

In all his activities he claims to be God-guided; 
and, revisiting the scenes of his boyhood in Pennsyl- 
vania, he was heard declaiming: ‘I have been 
wonderfully led.’ 

He wooed the Church of England with such 
that in 1933 he was commissioned with 
100 full-time workers for evangelical duties in 
London—a commissioning service being held in 
St Paul’s. In the following year he openly defined 


SUCCESS 


the Group's aim as ‘ vital Christianity ’. 
Variations were imminent, however. 
ships were rising; 


Dictator 
the world began to re-arm 
Buchman coined the brilliant phrase ‘ Moral Re 
Armament’ and spoke of * The Dictatorship o 
God’. He also thanked heaven for Adolf Hitle 
and dubbed Himmler ‘a great lad’; but wher 
the spell of appeasement was broken in 1938 he 
‘Britain and the world must re-agn 
God gave me this as a key thought fo 
this year specially. God will be in charge of thes: 
Then, leaving Britain to the Almighty, |! 
retired to America with a few chosen henchme 
and spent the war years on unofficial recruitin 
campaigns with slogans like ‘You can Defen 
America’ or ‘ Pull Together Canada ’. 

With the return of peace Buchman was read 
‘with fresh variations A prophetic speech b: 
General Smuts had set people thinking of ideologies 
In 1946 Buchman was back in Berkeley Square 
telling reporters: ‘ I believe there are three ideologic 
in the world today—Marxist, Fascist, and Mora 
Re-Armament.’ 

He has acquired palatial European headquarter 
at Caux, Switzerland, and holds yearly assemblies 
He likes to see and be seen. 


declared : 
morally. 


isles.” 


At most gatherings he 
sits, Janus-like. in a chair placed sideways betwee 


his audience and the stage. In the dining-reom he 


Buchman has acquired palatial headquarters at Caux 


presides over *‘ Frank’s Table 
figures like Dr Robert Schuman, or 
Tetsu Katayama in generous and sumptuous fashion. 

There are photographs depicting him posing with 
such varied celebrities as Mae West, Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd (Polar flyer), Madame U Tin Tut, 
and Dr Philipp Etter (former President of the Swiss 
Confederation). He has posed in the full regalia 
of a Red Indian chief; he has paraded in Burmese 
costume. States- 
men, Churchmen, philosophers and educationalists 
have lauded his work 


*, entertaining world 
Adenauer, 


He has collected many honours. 


Bogy of Communism 

But what is his work? So far as it is possible to 
define Moral Re-Arrnament its core is the truism 
that if we behaved decently the world would be a 
better place. This Utopian dream is put over with 
the fervour of a hot-gospeller, tremendous ballyhoo, 
and an odd mixture of uplift d-/a-Ella-~Wheeler- 
Wilcox, some wire-pulling in high places, and deft 
manipulation of the bogy of Communism. 

Through all variations Buchman is constant in 
cultivating the powerful and the rich. He mixes 
international politics with attempts to intervene in 
industrial disputes. Perhaps wealthy industrialists 
who have contributed generously to his funds feel 
they return for their when 


are getting money 
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Buchman sends his high-powered field workers int 
the docks and coalfields as unofficial strike 
breakers. But it has angered trade unions. 

Yet Buchman prospers and is loved by counties 
followers who swallow his writings or pub! 
utterances however banal or fallacious they may | 
He has built his fabulous empire on childi 
mnemonics like ‘* Pray "—* Powerful Radiogran 
Always Yours’, and platitudinous slogans lik 
* There’s enough in the world for everyone’s nee 
but not for everyone’s greed ’. 

He has done this by burning sincerity and 


inflexible belief that he has a divine mandate for 
all his acts; by well-timed opportunism, brilliant 
showmanship, and great business acumen. He has 
shown financial genius in organizing the economics 
of his mammoth movement. It embraces chains of 
companies in Switzerland, England, Canada, and 
USA, whose activities include film-making, publish- 
ing, and theatre-ownership. 

Perhaps Begbie and Salisbury were more successful 
in capturing the essence of Buchman’s character and 
genius than they realized? That air of prosperous 
well-being is the man. 


The Story of the Atom 


by E. H. HUTTEN 


The horror of nuclear warfare tends to 
divert public attention from the fasci- 
nating study of atomic physics itself 


HE Nuclear Age began at dawn, on July 

1945, at Alamagordo in New Mexico, wi 

the first A-bomb was exploded. In Explain 
the Atom by S. Hecht and E. Rabinowitch (Gollan 
12s 6d) the story of the atom is traced back fi 
this beginning in a few brief steps, and then brou; 
forward to our days and the H-bomb. 

The idea of the atom as a solid billiard ball » 
followed by the chemical atom of Dalton, Pri 
and Mendeleev, which resulted in the peri 
table of the elements. The discovery of X-rays 
R6ntgen and of radio-activity by Becquerel show 
the atom not to be quite so solid. Rutherford th 
demonstrated that radio-active atoms emit thr 
different kinds of radiation, which he called <-, 
and y-rays; but he succeeded in showing, by t 
experiment of scattering «-rays, that the atom ! 
at least a hard core, the nucleus 


The Bare Story 


This led to the Bohr-Rutherford mode! of 
atom as a miniature solar system. It was 
Rutherford who produced the first ‘ artific 
transmutation, though with * natural’ a-rays, w! 
he used them to bombard nitrogen atoms 
obtained hydrogen as a result. From then on 
path, in spite of great technical obstacles, 
straight. 

The first completely 
was carried out 


* artificial * 
in Rutherford’s 


transmutat\ 


laboratory 
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A model showing the structure of an aluminium atom 


Cockroft and Walton. The nucleus was equally 
revealed not to be quite solid but to consist of 
hard ‘elementary’ particles; new such particles 
were found, especially the neutron; and with its 
aid came nuclear fission. 

The development is well described here and 
successfully illustrated by simple pictures; but only 
the bare story is given, with the facts cleanly picked 
out. There is no doubt that straightforward in- 
formation is valuable to the layman though, today, 
there are many books that give it. | wonder whether 
a reader who is likely to be interested in such a 
book at this time merely wants to hear the bare 
facts. What he is after, I should think, is under- 
standing. To achieve this understanding we need 
to hear a little about the theories to which the facts 
belong; and it is even necessary to place both the 
facts and the theories into the context of intellectual 
tradition, so that we can integrate them into our 


fabric of thought. This is the more needed since 





the authors are prompted by a deep, and quite 
ustified, feeling of anxiety about our future. 
This feeling is strongly expressed by physicist 
today. What would Rutherford have said abou 
this? I still remember him, a tall and heavy-se 
figure, with his red countryman’s face and th 
white forelock falling across his front, speakin 
his mind in a gruffly amiable voice. I always looke 
forward to his weekly visit to the laboratory wit 
some apprehension; he would immediately spx 
the weakness in any experiment or argument. 


Scientist and the State 


I am sure he would have pointed out that the 
physicists, with their bad conscience about the 
atomic bomb, are just a wee bit hypocritical. For 
the physicists want to eat their cake and keep it 
at the same time; they disapprove of devoting 
peace-time research to the development of atomic 
weapons, while they continue to remain in the 
employ of their various governments. Perhaps it is 
too late now to do anything about it. 

Apart from the direct danger in which we al! 
have to live, there is another source of anxiety for 
the scientist, namely, that research has become 
concentrated in Government hands. Perhaps this 
too, was inevitable. Rutherford’s school was base 


on thoroughly organized and co-ordinated team 
work; problems were farmed out to the specialist 
for the nature of nuclear problems demands cost! 
and complex equipment, like electronic devices an 


high-voltage accelerators, which require speci: 
attention. In our society only big industry or tt 
Government can get together the money and ti 
labour for this work. Rutherford had no illusio 








Model of the GLEEP atomic pile (Science Museum) 


about it; 


Cosmic ray particles penetrating lead in cloud chamber 


but he was strong enough to remain 
stoutly independent 

Rutherford’s strong character and his ability to 
see the simplest and straightest solution to a prob- 
lem certainly belong together. He was a great 
experimenter and thought in ‘concrete’ terms. 
However, it must not be forgotten that, since the 
Manchester days, he always worked with Bohr as 
his theoretical adviser. The simple story of his life 
which is John Rowland in Rutherford 
(Werner Laurie, 10s 6d) reveals little of this fruitful 
co-operation; it slight in- 
accuracies, 

It may be that Rutherford at the 
neutron as a somewhat mystical particle which is 
needed only to bring about the energy-balance in 
8-ray disintegration; but my neighbour in the 
laboratory, the Russian physicist Leipunsky, tried 
to find it, under his supervision. When the neutron 
was found, I remember hearing him say that now 
any kind of particle would be possible. 

Rutherford himself, however, had contributed 
most to the family of particles, when he 
identified the proton and the «a-particle. The idea 
of the ‘elementary particle’ as the solid unit of 
which the universe is built up, like the Greek atom 
and the Newtonian particle previously, has domi- 
nated physics ever since. The various mesons, 
however, recently added to this family, are unstable, 
changing into each other and into fields of force; 
they are quite ‘soft’ and may well compel us to 
write finis to this story. 


told by 


contains also some 


* snorted ” 


new 








Roman Fever 


by ROYSTON PIKE 

Catholicism has many distinguished 
converts, and in this article the reasons 
they give are perceptively examined 


HAT makes a man take the ‘ road 

Rome’? The question is one of 

practical importance, since (we are t 
in the United States alone the Roman Cat 
Church claims more than a hundred thor 
converts each year, and something similar, alth 
on a much smaller scale of course, seems t 
happening in this country. 

No doubt there is some exaggeration, an 
hear nothing of traffic the other way. But 
can be no doubt that in this mid-twentieth ce 
the Catholic Church is making a very de 
appeal to the men and women of the We 
world—is successful in securing the allegianc 
numbers who were born into Protestantisn 
religious indifference, and not a few of those 
have professed some measure of humanism o 
thought. 


A Mixed Bag 

Coming back to our question, we may find 
answer in a series of volumes edited by Fa 
John O’Brien and issued (originally, it seems 
the USA) under the general title of ‘ The Roa 
Damascus’. A new volume, the fourth, in 
series has just been published (Roads to R 
edited by John A. O’Brien; W. H. Allen, 12s 
and in its pages we may Jearn what it is that insp 
sixteen men and women of our own time, inclu 
such well-known figures as A. J. Cronin, the nov: 
Lord Pakenham, the Labour peer; Alexis C: 
the research scientist-philosopher; and Monsi; 
Ronald Knox, to take the ‘ road to Rome’. 

The contributors are a mixed bag, and « 
the reasons they give for their conversion. 


For young Dr Cronin, just starting out in ; 


Welsh mining village, the things that he remem! 
as turning-points in his spiritual pilgrimage ar< 
party of entombed miners singing O God, « 
Help in Ages Past just as the rescuers break throug! 


to them, and the chance remark of a simple anc 


shockingly overworked district nurse. * You o1 
to have an extra pound a week at least’, he to! 
her once; ‘ God knows your worth it." Whereupo: 
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she had rejoined, ‘If God knows I’m worth it, 
that’s all that matters to me.’ 

Very rightly he recognized in the good woman 
a sense of dedication, of unselfish service to 
suffering humanity. But why should her remark, 
and the miners’ hymn-singing, have led Dr Cronin 
to Rome? Why not to Canterbury, or Geneva, or 
the Methodist communion to which probably most 
of his patients belonged? The answer is that he 
had been born into a Roman Catholic home and 
was still, in the eyes of the priest, a member of the 
Church. In his case, as in many other cases 
described in ‘The Road to Damascus’ volumes, 
his conversion was a return rather than a setting 
out on a new and untried path. He is numbered 
among the converts, but we may suspect that he 
had never been removed from the Church’s roll. 


Worried Stiff 

For Alexis Carrel (another lapsed Catholic who 
returned to the Church) the decisive factor was the 
recognition of a “ miracle” at Lourdes. Lord 
Pakenham’s case is that of a well-born Irish Protes- 
tant who developed an uneasy conscience over his 
mundane advantages while at Oxford, and at length 
summoned up sufficient courage to knock at 
Father D’Arcy the Jesuit’s door. Then we have 
Ronald Knox, who as an Anglican priest worried 
himself stiff about the question of the holy orders 
which had been bestowed upon him. Were they 
really valid? Was he now beyond a doubt in direct 
descent from the Apostles? After much _ heart- 
burning he gave himself ‘ no ’ for an answer. 

Not one of the sixteen contributors to Roads to 
Rome shows the slightest interest in the application 
of religion to the social problems of the day. The 
one thing they are interested in is their own spiritual 
comfort, their conviction of being on the right and 
only safe side in this world and in the world to 
come. 


No Possible Alternative 


Not one of the sixteen shows any sign of having 
considered any faith other than the Christian as a 
possible alternative to the one they are about to 
leave. For most of them other religions simply do 
not exist. 

If there is one thing which attracts all these 
contemporary converts and restored Catholics, it is 
the assurance of the Catholic Church that she, and 
she alone, has the Truth. After all, it must be a 
very comfortable feeling to have; it’s only the 
first step that counts. 





DO WE WANT 
EQUAL INCOMES? 


by T. B. BOTTOMORI 


Is the notion of equal rewards for 
all work an impracticable Utopian 
dream or a desirable social aim? 


N American critic once observed, a propos « 

the economists’ diverse interpretations of th 

depression of the 1930s, that ‘ these boys 
have got the whole thing down to an inexact science.’ 
This is the voice of the sceptic; but sceptics and 
others are occasionally surprised, not by the lack 
of precision, but by the remoteness from reality 
of much economic analysis. Mrs Wootton shows 


in the first chapter of her stimulating book, The 
Social Foundations of Wage Policy (Allen and Unwin, 
15s), that the ecoromists’ contribution to the study 
of wages, despite the importance implicitly attributed 
to the problem in economic theory, is meagre, gener- 
ally unilluminating, and for the most part unrealistic. 


Curiosities of Wage Structure 

The differences in earning’ in contemporar 
Britain simply cannot be explained in terms < 
classical wage theory, the inequality in wage 
and salaries is greater than can be accounted fo 
by variations in ability or by the cost of training 
the association of low wages with unpleasant job 
geographical variations in wages, variations betwee 
the sexes, and so on. Mrs Wootton makes clea 
that many of the ‘ curiosities ° of the wage structu: 
can best be explained in terms of the class structure 
broadly speaking, the prestige of occupations 
determined by the hierarchy of social classes, ar 
each occupation has a level of remuneration appr: 
priate to its position in this class hierarchy. 

After this critical examination of doctrine Mr: 
Wootton presents the results of her own detaile 
study, first of current methods of wage determi 
nation, and secondly of the attitudes towards wag« 
policy of government, trade unions, employers, an: 
arbitrators. Her account shows the variety o 
influences which have historically gone to determin 
relative wage levels, and, in recent times, the 
growing prominence of ‘ethical’ arguments in 
wage negotiations. 

It might be supposed that this recent trend has 
been associated with the spread of egalitarian 
doctrines and the reaction to them, in the sense 


that inequalities of income have been increasingly 
under fire and that defenders of the status quo have 
had to provide themselves with new arguments. 
In Mrs Wootton’s view this is not the case. On 
the contrary, almost everyone is defending the 
status quo, while egalitarian doctrines have gone 
out of fashion 

The ethical appeal in wage negotiations is not 
made to some accepted general standard which 
might be applied impartially to all cases, but rather 
to a particular standard of what is right and proper 
for each specific occupational group whose wages 
or salaries are under discussion. Along such lines, 
every occupational group tries to maintain or 
improve its traditional position in the hierarchy of 
income and status; there is little interest in abolishing 
the hierarchy. 

The remedy which she proposes for this 
resistance to change, this preservation of old in- 
equalities in new forms, is the elaboration of a 
rational wage policy, by which she means in the 
first place a systematic examination of the wage 
structure, and an attempt to relate the inequali- 
ties of wages to definite criteria of justice and 
efficiency. 

Income Tax ? 


The next stage would be that of political decision. 
Do we want more or less equality of incomes? If, 
like the author herself, we are in favour of greater 
equality, should we not attempt seriously to change 
the wage structure instead of relying so heavily 
upon a progressive income tax as an equalizing 
instrument? Status is still largely judged in terms 
of gross income, and thus the social hierarchy is 
less affected by taxation than might be expected. 

Mrs Wootton’s book is not only an admirable 
contribution to the study of economic structure, 
setting an example for further sociological work in 
this field; it has, besides, the great merit of bringing 
into the limelight the problem of equality, which 
we may all too easily, and often sophistically, believe 
to be largely settled in contemporary Britain. 








IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—II 


Learning about History 


by ARCHII 


The author of ‘ How to Rea 
are conscious of their igno: 
number of books to choos« 


SUPPOSE all of us absorbed in our school 

the version of English history given in text-b 

(1066 and all that). I suppose all of 
we had a classical education, supplemented 
with Greek 


anyway 10 enable us, 


some and 


Roman _history—en 
without betraying our 
norance, to say who Pericles was, or what Alexa: 
did, or what the Punic Wars were, or what happe 
on the Ides of March and in what year. And 
course all of us learnt enough ‘ sacred history 
know where Nebuchadnezzar lived, or the nat 
ality of Pontius Pilate. But I suppose all of 
we have inquiring minds, want to know more t 
that 


The Historical Background 


The best recent.introduction to ancient hist 
in my opinion, is Professor Gordon Childe’s 1 
Happened in History, published as a Pelican t 
in 1942. Without going into detailed polit 
history, Professor Childe presents in pop 
language the social and cultural background 
historical development down to the fall of 
Roman Empire. If we want to know. why n 
who is distinguished from other animals by ab 
to reason, is distinguished from them 
apparently irrational behaviour such as 
associated with religion; if we want to know 
civilization began; if we want to know wha 
was like in old Babylonia thousands of years be 
Nebuchadnezzar; if we want to know somet! 
of life in old Egypt; if we want to know 
Greek science and philosophy went as far as 
did, but no further; if we want to know 
paganism had to go down before Christianity 
Professor Childe has rational answers to all t 
questions. After reading him we can go to detai 
histories like Gibbon’s Decline and Fall or We 
Outline of History and enjoy them the more, 


also 


D ROBERTSON 


listory’’ advises those readers who 


e, and yet bewildered by the vast 


m, how they can best make a start 


Gibbon’s 
Welis’s pitfalls. 


recognizing limitations and avoiding 

For a close-up view of medieval history I know 
of nothing to beat the four massive volumes of 
G. G. Coulton’s Five Centuries of Religion—the 
last published posthumously in 1950. Coulton 
deals with only one aspect of the Middle Ages; 
but as that aspect, owing to the economic and 
political power of the Catholic Church, is extremely 
important, his work can hardly be overrated. He 
documents the story lavishly from contemporary 
sources, and is never dull. No wonder he earned 
the hatred of modern Catholic apologists! No one 
has done more than Coulton to debunk the Chester- 
ton-Belloc picture of a piously world of 
happy peasants, destroyed by fiendish Reformers 


jolly 


Karsh of Ottawa 


We can enjoy H. G. Wells’s ‘Outline of History’ 





to serve the lusts of Henry VIII and feather their 
Own nests. 

Not that Belloc and Chesterton have not their 
uses too. Both of them could write magnificently 
One may say of them what Flecker makes a character 
in Hassan say of poets: they are liars, but they tell 
excellent lies from Coulton 
or from first-hand sources like the chronicles what 


Provided we know 


the Middle Ages were really like we can read ; 
well-told like Chesterton’s The 
England or Belloc’s Cranmer, and it will not go t 


story Crimes o 


our heads. 


Nineteenth Century 


In the field of modern English history the great 
works of the nineteenth century—those of the 
* Whig historians ’, as their detractors call them 
though incomplete, are yet irreplaceable. Macaulay 
is a master of every subject he touches. But we 
must Ben Jonson honoured 
Shakespeare, ‘on this side idolatry’. Macaulay 
was himself a historical product. He wrote at the 
apogee of Victorian prosperity, when it was natural 
for one of his origin and outlook to think that 
laisser-faire in economics, Whiggery in politics, and 
a tepid Erastianism in religion were the last word 
in human progress. He justly looked back to the 
revolutionary struggle of the seventeenth century 
as the battle which had turned 


honour him, as 


decisive divine 


National Portrait Gallery 


*Macaulay is a master of every subject he touches’ 


right out of doors and made Victorian England 
possible. In writing his History he is writing of a 
heroic age and succeeds in communicating his 
enthusiasm to the reader. Some of his verdicts are 
irreversible. After Macaulay has finished with them, 
no amount of special pleading can make Charles I 
anything but a faithless bigot, Charles II anything 
but a self-indulgent double-dealer, James II anything 


but a besotted fanatic. It is in his estimates of the 


winning side that Macaulay strains our credulity. 
No man was ever so good, so great, and so single- 


minded as he makes out William III to have been 
No such paragons ever sat in any ministry as his 
Bentinck, his Temple, or his Somers. The reason 
is simple. These men had helped to make the 
England that made Macaulay; and he did not 
believe that a better England could be made. 
Consequently he ignores or dismisses as negligible 
cranks those men of the seventeenth century who 
saw further Roundhead or Whig 
victory. 


ahead than a 


The English Revolution 


It has been left to historians of our own day to 
do justice to the democratic (or as it was then called, 
the Leveller) wing of the English revolutionaries 
They are dealt with in C. H. Firth’s Cromwell's 
Army, G. P. Gooch’'s English Democratic Ideas in 
the Seventeenth Century, and other works, among 
which I will mention only one. Iris Morley, whose 
untimely death was a literature and to 
history, in her posthumous work, A Thousand Lives, 
throws welcome light on the period of defeat and 
eclipse which followed the Restoration, and on 
the revival of revolutionary hopes under Shaftesbury 
and Monmouth. Her title is taken from the words 
of the old Cromwellian officer, Richard Rumbold, 
at his execution after Argyll’s rebellion in 1685: 
* Had I a thousand lives, | would peril them all in 
this cause’. The book is a useful pendant and 
corrective to Macaulay. 

For the period of the Industrial Revolution which 
leads us from Restoration to Victorian England, 
the Hammonds still hold the field. Their four 
great works, The Village Labourer, The Town 
Labourer, The Skilled Labourer, and The Age of 
the Chartists, are disparaged by some as emotional 
and one-sided. I anyone who takes this 
criticism seriously to read the Hammonds, with 
the wealth of contemporary records which they 
quote, and then to say whether the verdict is borne 
out. The Hammonds did not invent the Enclosure 
Acts, or child slavery in factories and mines, or 


less to 


invite 
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the eighteenth-century penal code, or Oliver the 
spy. These things cannot be explained away. 

But I would not send the reader to Left-wing 
sources only. There is an unimpeachable Right-wing 
historian of her own time who was not even aw 
she was writing history, but who nevertheless wr 
it better than she knew. I refer to her late Maie 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Irela 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India. I recor 
mend anyone who wishes for a peep behind the 
scenes of nineteenth-century politics to read 
published Letrers from beginning to end. Sh 
not always foolish, but she is always self-revea 
After reading her views and those of her ad\ 
of both parties on questions of the day, our opi 
of Victoria may not be higher, but our insight 
the springs which modern politics 
certainly be greater. 

After all, contemporary sources are the 
valuable. A student of modern English history 
be well advised to read the Annual Register, vo 
by volume, from its first publication in 1758 
present day. Here we have history, as it were, 
hot from the forge. During the first thirty y 
(when Edmund Burke was the editor) we ha 
close-up view of the American War of Independ 
and of some very ugly passages of English colo 
history. Then in 1789, the year of the Fr 
Revolution, we seem to enter a madhouse—so 
is the air of reactionary hysteria and panic. A: 
eighteenth century passes into the nineteenth 
begin to see the Industrial Revolution at first ! 
and have many opportunities of judging for 
selves whether the Hammonds exaggerate or 
And so on through Peterloo, the Chartist movem 
the Indian Mutiny, the Irish Land League, the e 
Labour movement—all set down by contempor: 


move 





AN INVITATION 
Readers are invited to send us cuttings fro: 


any source consisting of blimpish ‘ thoughts 
recently expressed about science, religior 
morals, etc. They should be so out of touc! 
with modern sentiment as to raise a smile 
*“Thoughts’ should be pasted on postcard 
and the source and date clearly stated. Cuttings 
should include the paragraphs immediate! 
before and after the items contributed. The 
editor will send a book token to the first 
sender of each ‘ thought’ chosen for publica- 
tion. Postcards should be addressed to the 
Editor, Literary Guide, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2. 








Babel of Tongues 
by HYMAN LEVY 


How can scientists interpret their 
new and complex ideas in a lan- 
guage that laymen will understand? 


T has been said of mathematicians that if you 

pose one problem to them they bring you 

instead the answer to another. They never 
reply to the question you have asked. There may, 
however, be a very good reason for this. The 
question may be self-contradictory, irrational, 
falsely posed. It may be a mere verbal confusion. 
Who has not heard the speaker turn to his heckler 
and say: * This, I think, is the question you are 
really trying to ask. May I state it for you?’ It is 
not at all surprising, therefore, that today some 
academic philosophers would be prepared to assert 
that many—some might say most—of the so-called 
philosophical problems that have agitated the best 
minds of the past have been merely verbal tangles, 
which, when analysed and dissected, turn out to 
have no significant content. 


\ Voyage of Discovery 

But all problems cannot be dismissed as taut- 
ologies or as verbal confusions. Every day scientists 
are faced by problems which no amount of 
linguistic refinement can banish. They have to do 
things, to experiment, to set mew processes going, 
to fabricate new materials and design new instru- 
ments in order to make clear what was previously 
obscure. At each stage they are asking questions 
and literally searching for answers. They are doing 
more. They are finding the questions they should 
have asked. 

The linguistic. philosopher in exposing the 
insignificant contént of the original question would 
not thereby add much to the sum of human know- 
ledge. That would be done by the scientist by his 
asking what he later saw was a rather stupid 
question. In science, out of folly comes forth 
wisdom. Having set out on his voyage of discovery 
and having found something, the scientist then 
sets out to provide the ‘explanation’. Here is 
the actual process or the actual facts—there is the 
theory; the latter ‘ explains * the former. 

Now the theory is always abstract 
concerned with ideas about parts, or aspects of 
what actually was going on. The theory is put 


always 





together in what we call a logical way. Each step 
follows ‘ obviously’ from what has preceded it; 
and at each step we are satisfied—a feeling be it 
noticed—that something has been ‘ proved logically’. 
We say we now have the explanation of the actual! 
process. 

Frequently—no, continually—scientists go mucl 
further than this; not only do they provide this 
thing they call an explanation but they procee< 
to deduce from it that such and such will happen i: 
certain circumstances, the latter being an abstraction 
of what has not yet been realized in practice. This 
is a prediction—like Einstein predicting that a 
beam of light bends in passing close to the sun. 


Logic and the Physical World 

When you come to consider this it is a most 
extraordinary thing that the logical outcome of a 
mental process concerned with an abstraction of a 
future real situation should actually correspond to 
what does really come to pass. What has my sense 
of logical satisfaction, if I may use the expression, 
got to do with what is happening or what might 
happen in future ‘ out there’? I leave this to my 
readers to ponder. 

The two processes, mental (logical, emotional, 
subjective) and physical (external and objective) fit 
together far too often for it to be a mere accident 
Indeed from one point of view one of the objects 
of scientific inquiry is continually to make them 
fit together, as if science were a discipline that 
compels us to think the way the world behaves. 

Now the trouble about science and scientific 
explanation is that it tends to be incomprehensible 
to anyone except the expert. 

Scientists, in transforming social life, hav 
enormously inflated the language. The influence « 
the Norman invasion on the English language ha: 
been profound; yet how far-reaching the influence 
of modern science has been ean hardly be assessed 
Listen to a group of chemists, or biologists, or 
mathematicians talking among themselves, and you 
will realize that most Englishmen today no longet 
know their mother tongue. Even a foreigner may 
understand more of what is said. 

The position is even worse than this. Language 
is used as an instrument of thought. To sharpen 
this instrument, to dissociate a word from the aura 
of confused imagery socially attached to it, we 
frequently turn to symbols, trying thereby to detach 
the term from its linguistic, emotional environment 

The symbol does not usually stand for the thing, 
but for a concept of some aspect of the thing, as 


for example when we use a chemical formula to 
represent alcohol, or at any rate to indicate the 
* structure’ of alcohol. Again, in mathematics we 
not only use such symbols for this purpose but 
also for making objective the way in which these 
concepts can combine and interact. The symbols 
are arranged and rearranged to correspond to 
certain possible or allowed operations. In this way 
their logic is made objective. In this sense mathe- 
matics is an extension of language, a refinement of 
speech, an objectification of thought, that carries 
on its shoulders not merely reference or meaning 
Dut explanation. 

You say you want an explanation of Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity. What kind of explanation? 
In terms of words of the Anglo-Saxon period, and 
therefore with very nearly the concepts prevalent 
at that time? In terms of the language of the 
seventeenth century and therefore with the concepts 
prevalent about the time of Newton? In terms of 
the language of, say, 1900? In modern technical 
terms? In modern mathematical symbolism? All 
these would represent attempts at explanation, but 
how successful could they possibly be? 


Finding an Interpreter 

The layman needs interpreters. He is not merely 
a taxpayer who provides the cash to enable all this 
to go on; he is not merely a viewer of a television 
set, or the victim of a H-bomb; he is also a thinking, 
feeling, human being, and he is entitled to know 
what it all means, where it is all leading to; the 
why, the how, and the whither of it all. 

Fortunately there are such interpreters, although 
their task is becoming increasingly difficult. Take 
Ritchie Calder for instance, one of the best and 
clearest intermediaries between the scientist and the 
non-scientist in this country. In his most recent 
book—Science Makes Sense (Allen and Unwin 
12s 6d, pp 192)—he touches almost every aspect of 
the internal and the external relations of science, 
explaining its inner meaning and putting his finger 
on its social significance. The language is the 
modern technical tongue of the layman, and this 
almost alone determines the level of explanation. 
Until mathematics becomes part of the language of 
ordinary speech it marks in effect the best we can 
expect. 

In this article | have put my finger on a real and 
growing problem what might be called—the negation 
of explanation. Although it is one of language 
it cannot be banished by the philosophers. In 
what direction does the solution lie? 





Passionate Sceptic 


by PATRICK WILLIAMS 


Along with Voltaire, Montesquieu 
and Rousseau, Diderot played a vital 
part in forming the Age of Reason 


UST over two hundred years ago D: 

Diderot began editing the first volume of 

great Encyclopédie, and in so doing he 
only forged a deadly weapon for the Revolut 
but created an instrument of knowledge and rea 
which was to free many of his countrymen f 
superstition and religious tradition. A new biogra 
of Diderot by Lester G. Crocker, which he 
called The Embattled Philosopher (Neville Spearm 
25s), gives a lively and sympathetic portrait of 
man, as well as his philosophy, and does not hes 
to place Diderot in the front rank of Europ 
thinkers. 

Now that a set of encyclopedia can be bought 
furniture on hire purchase, one might wonder w 
all the fuss was about, for the modern editions 
comparatively dull, impersonal productions har 
likely to offend a curate, let alone help provok 
revolution. Knowledge, factual knowledge al; 
betically arranged, is harmless enough; 
worried the Church and State in Diderot’s time 
the unified and systematic approach to knowle 
which inspired the collaborators on the Enc) 
pédie. By rejecting the established Cartesian dua 
of body and soul, Diderot helped to lay the fou: 
tion of modern materialism. 


Champion of Scepticism 

But it would be wrong to suppose that Dide 
was a thorough going materialist himself, altho. 
the logic of much that he accepted as true sh< 
have led him to such a position had he not been 
sceptical. Did he not affirm that ‘ scepticism is 
beginning of philosophy’? In the same way he » 
agnostic rather that atheist‘ There is neither m 
nor less danger in being a polytheist than in be 
an atheist; alone scepticism can guarantee us 
all times and places, from these two oppos 
excesses". Mr Crocker cites this passage fr 
Philosophical Thoughts and on the same page 
observes that * Diderot’s originality lies in exaltin 
the passions as a great natural force, as the princi; 
of creativity. It is, however, much exaggerated 
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* A fine genius, to whom Nature had given great wings’ 


claim that he saw in them a principle of knowledge, 
opposed to Cartesian rationalism. Rather than 
opposition between the two, he finds in the passions 
the life-giving element without which reason is 
arid and fruitless.’ 

In his private life, certainly Diderot had his full 
share of the passions, whether it was for philosophy 
or pretty women, mathematics or a hearty meal, 
English literature or good conversation, he lived 
enthusiastically. This side of his character is well 
drawn in Mr Crocker’s biography, but the book’s 
main theme, the development of Diderot’s ideas 
and philosophy, is never lost to view, and is all 
the more clear for being closely wedded to his 
personality and related to the larger historical 
background. His easygoing, liberal nature is 
neatly contrasted with the harsh, neurotic tempera- 
ment of his younger brother, the abbé, and perhaps 
nowhere else in the book is a case made out more 
persuasively in favour of the new rationalism over 
the old ecclesiastical tradition. 

Like so many writers of the Enlightenment, 
Diderot is little read today. The ideas they advanced 
have not necessarily been superseded, rather they 
have been assimilated and taken for granted. That 
in itself is a measure of their success. But the 
fundamental philosophical problems which Diderot 
tackled as a philosopher and metaphysician are 
still of great interest, at least to those who are not 





extreme Positivists; and Diderot’s own method of 
approach is well worth recalling. 

It is the method of the fair-minded philosopher 
and sceptic, the man who can see both sides of any 
question. While this may often have the drawback 
of inconclusiveness it did keep important question 
open, and therefore alive. It was also this fair 
mindedness that made the dialogue a favourit 
form in Diderot’s philosophical writings. I 
Philosophical Thoughts for. instance, a speake 
would put up a brilliant argument for divin 
purpose in the universe, only to be met with a 
equally powerful defence of the materialist view 
The following example is by no means unanswerable 
(Diderot answers it) but it is a wonderful show of 
eloquence: 

* You believe firmly that man thinks, do you not?’ 
asks the deist. ‘And yet you would have a difficult 
time proving that he thinks any more than an ant does.’ 

* What does that have to do with the question?’ 

‘It follows that if the universe—what am I saying, 
the universe!—if the wing of a butterfly presents traces 
of an Intelligence which are a thousand times clearer 
than your proofs that man thinks, it would be a thousand 
times more stupid to deny that God exists than to 
deny that your fellow-men think. I appeal to your 
conscience. Have you ever noticed in the reasoning or 
actions of any man more intelligence, order, sagacity 
consistency than in the mechanism of an insect? | 


The Problem of the Prostitute 


T is a truism to which most of us pay verbal! 

homage but which many, prompted by the 
feeble kickings of our sin-soaked psyches, deny in 
action, that prostitution ts brought about by the 
social conditions for which we are all, equally 
responsible but for which the comparatively well- 
adjusted and respectable must take the greater 
blame. It is not often, however, that those of us 
who live, outwardly at least, the right side of the 
moral law can be brought face to face with 
some of the realities we acknowledge so glibly 
Two books recently published (Lost Girls, by 
Caroline Brown, Gollancz 12s 6d, and Women of 
the Streets. edited by C. H. Rolph, Secker and 
Warburg, 21s) should go far to destroy our 
complacency. 

Mrs Brown's book is a personal story of some 
months she spent as a ‘supply’ teacher at a 
* Special School ’—in fact, a remand home which 
held for varying periods a collection of young 
girls whose cases had come up before the courts 
Mrs Brown was in charge of the VD’s and her 
friendly manner and sympathy with these 
(apparently) bright and intelligent girls opened 
up to her the story of how they had come to be 


not the Divinity as clearly imprinted in the eye of a 
mite as the faculty of thought in the works of the great 
Newton? What! Is the world, formed, less proof of 
intelligence than the world, explained?. . . 

* Just think that I objected to you only the wing of 
the butterfly and the eye of a mite when I could have 
crushed you with the weight of the universe!’ 

A paradox is often the result of seeing both sides 
of a question—it might be resolved if we could see 
all sides—and Diderot fond paradoxes 
The Paradox on Acting, a short dialogue on the 
psychology of acting, is an entertaining example. 
Briefly, it proposes the seeming paradox of the 
iccomplished stage actor who expresses emotion he 
loes not feel, and indeed stresses the necessity for 

uch indifference if the emotion is to be truly 
imulated. Incidentally this paradox also stands for 

Yiderot’s own character, divided as it was between 
incontrollable enthusiasms, violent passions, and 
Naive in many 

sspects, The Paradox on Acting is none the less a 
stimulating work and might be considered a fore- 
runner of the * method’ of Stanislavsky and other 
important schools of modern acting. 

After reading Mr Crocker’s book I think you 
vill agree that Voltaire was not far wrong when 
he described Diderot as * A fine genius, to whom 
Nature had given great wings.’ 


pe 


was of 


the rigour of disciplined reason. 


where they were. The 


result is 4 most human 

document, vigorous in its criticism of authority, 

honest about the shortcomings of the staff and 

’ equipment, and a little self-righteous about the 
success of the empirical approach with which 


Mrs Brown won over her girls—not to a better 
life but to a little honest happiness. 

Women of the Streets, sub-titled A Sociological 
Study of the Common Prostitute, is a much more 
authoritative and scientific piece of statistical 
analysis, although, as presented, it is readable 
and amusing as well. The anonymity of the 
research worker who befriended the prostitutes 
and collected the statistics is maintained in the 
book, although a recent public row has disclosed 
it. Nothing very new is revealed here and the 
primary question, Why does a girl become a 
prostitute? is not (because it cannot be) satis- 
factorily answered. One factor in particular is 
worth bearing in mind. Education, especially 
education in convents where so many prostitutes 
start, is pitifully inadequate and the ‘unrealistic, 
even selfish outlook of some religious bodies’ is 
deplored in one of the book's very few personal 
comments. R. de T.W. 














‘aloof from political conflicts’ is unbelievable, 
seeing that he allowed himself to be made a State 
Councillor and so identified himself irrevocably 
with the Nazi régime. As his position became 


A Stayer increasingly suspect he protested and struggled to 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS , 





free himself from officialdom. Eventually he 
resigned from his Councillorship. But it was too 
late. By then Goebbels had Furtwangler where he 
wanted him. Another specimen had been added to 

ONDON has recently entertained a <'s3- the collection. And a rare one. For Furtwangler 

tinguished visiting musician, the compose was a great artist. 

Paul Hindemith, the man whose music 
Hitler see red and got poor Furtwangler into 
trouble. Also the man who made good in ex It is the old, silly, tragic tale of the artist imagining 

While Hindemith was here he produce: he can exist in his own private world and keep 
Requiem for Those We Love, a work new to aloof from the rest. Furtwangler is said to have 
of us. Very moving it was, this long, rich, ror stayed with his Berlin orchestra so as to be able to 
setting of Walt Whitman’s President Li) help Jewish players and save them from the con- 
Burial Hymn. One knew in time that one centration camp. There is no need to question this; 
listening to the product of a fully matured mi he was sincere then. 

And I felt something else. For it came ove But stronger than this was his love of power. 
that this musician had indeed found in exi , May that have been the real reason for his staying 
America, where he went in 1939, a new lif t. on under the Third Reich? He had got used to 
stopped there. I was not going to say, ev swaying his orchestra, bending it to his will. No 
myself, that he could not possibly have fou: other orchestra in the world had given him such 
had he stayed in Germany. Yet who can tell service. He must have known that he would never 

be permitted to rule other players as he ruled in 
He Chose Exile Berlin. So he stayed where power could still be 

The point is that Hindemith accepted the enjoyed. 
life across the Atlantic. Unlike another great His personal problem is now solved; he is dead. 
Béla Bartok, who died of a broken heart in But there remains the general problem which 
York, Hindemith who, had he stayed in Ger artists have had to face in his time and, so it seems, 
might well have become the victim of a mons will have to face again and perpetually. These 
political State, though never its dupe as Furtwa scintillating stars of the platform, whether singers, 
was, escaped and found spiritual health in fre players, or the greatest draws at present—conductors 
air. And he seems to have taken to it; en —are all liable to find themselves magnetized into 
at least, to get so close to Whitman’s feeling the orbit of politics. No amount of coy humility, 
the dead American President as to set those real or assumed, will save them in a crisis such as 
most movingly and with remarkable understa: : Hindemith and Furtwangler reached; no ivory 
of the more serious, intelligent and valuable a: ; tower will keep them inviolate. They have wooed 
of the American mentality. the public and that same public, which has fed on 

And then Furtwingler, the idolized, w them as a hoard of caterpillars on a mulberry tree, 
famous conductor who stood up for Hinden ; will exact a final payment. Hindemith, faced with 
music against the Nazis and only did the } that grim decision took one course: which was to 
half, what of him? A little more news of this str » say, in effect, that he would have none of the ridicu- 
man and his ineffectual struggles with his po | lous oppressive measures with which his art was 
bosses has lately come through. It may be fo threatened. Furtwangler took another course, which 
in a short book recently issued here (Wilhelm suggested that he would be willing to give lip 
Furtwangler, by Curt Riess, Muller, 15s), wh service to the Nazis in return for the continuance 
though it leaves some questions unanswered, of that popular adulation which by then had become 
gests a reason for this conductor’s predicamé a binding necessity for him. This was not so much 

It still is not clear why he stayed on in Germany mean as weakly human. But his attempts to 
under the Nazis. That he considered himself t » explain it away make bitter reading. 


by SCOTT GODDARD 


Love of Power 
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CONTROVERSY OFF 


| ON THE AIR | 


by PHILIP DALTON 


The election month’s bro.dcasting has been notable 


A. J. AYER 


HOSE of us who turn to 

our wireless sets for in- 

formation about the cur- 
rent clash of ideas and opinions 
on human conduct in its many 
aspects have had a lean time of 
it during the last few weeks. To 
some extent this has been due 
to the BBC's policy of not 
broadcasting programmes of its 
own which might influence the 
casting of votes during the period 
between the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and polling day. 


Banned Debate 

It is not surprising that, on the 
eve of a General Election, the 
BBC should be more anxious 
than usual to preserve—and to 
demonstrate—its impartiality; as 
with justice, it must not only be 
done, but be seen to be done. 
Nor is it surprising that in its 
anxiety to avoid any possible 
charge of partiality in political 
matters the BBC should bend 
over backwards. “Any Questions ?” 
vanished from the radio between 
May 6 and 26 (no great loss in 
my view) and * In the News ° and 
‘Press Conference’ were re- 
moved from television screens 
during the same period. Their 
cancellation, in the light of 
declared BBC policy, seems reas- 
onable Similarly, the two 
‘Ten Years of Europe’ pro- 
grammes marking the tenth anni- 
versary of the ending of the War 
in Europe, originally scheduled 
for May 6 and 10 in the Home 
Service, were postponed until 
early June. 

It is less easy to see why the 
Oxford Union Debate on the 


for the timid handling of controversial subjects Ww. H 


TALKS TO COME 
‘Table Talk —3: dis- 


cussion conducted by Pro- 
fessor A. J. Ayer, Third, 
June 12 

‘The Subject Matter of 
Poetry, first of three 
lectures by W. H. Auden, 
Third, June 8 

‘ Wittgenstein, talk by 
Carl Britton, Third, 
June 7 


House _ believes 
is of science are 
myths of 


motion ‘ This 
that the metho 
destructive of the 
religion’, on May 12, should 
have been postp: ned. (A record- 
ing will be hear: on June 7.) 

What was p litically contro- 
versial about the iebate? Contro- 
versial it certainly was, but could 
it have influenced a single voter 
at the polls on May 26? 

The charitable thing to.do is 
to shrug one’s shoulders and 
ascribe this particular incident to 
excessive zeal or monumental 
timidity possit sharpened by 
uneasy recollections of the 
Margaret Knight storm. 


A Crumb of Comfort 

The larger question—and no 
new one certainly—which the 
incident raises is whether the 
BBC's timidity is not preventing 
it from doing its job of informing 
listeners on all points of view on 
other questions besides politics in 
normal times. No one could 


AUDEN 


accuse the BBC of not providing 
time on the air for 
orthodox Christian 
points of view. On the 
doubtful premise that the 
great majority of listeners and 
viewers in Britain are subscribers 
to one or other of the Christian 
modes of belief, the BBC largely 
wireless set and the 
screen to unorthodox 
opinion. Those 
who fear for the very existence 
of the human race under present 
circumstances, and who want to 
know what other ethics, apart 
from orthodox religious ones, 
exist as a basis for human con- 
duct, must generally seek their 
information elsewhere. 

There is perhaps a crumb of 
comfort to be had from a phrase 
in the letter which the Director- 
General of the BBC wrote to the 
Archbishop of Westminster in 
reply to the latter’s protest over 
the showing of the television play 
Family Portrait on Easter Sunday. 
‘We do not’, wrote Sir Ian Jacob, 
‘withhold from our output, at any 
rate on weekdays, plays which 
demonstrate a line of thought 
which is not that held by 
Christians 

That at least is something, even 
if it is rather negative. 1 would 
like to see that line of thought 
put into positive form and ex- 
tended beyond the field of drama 
to a point where the BBC fulfils 
its functions as a public service by 
giving more time to the expres- 
sion of ideas of human conduct— 
unorthodox as well as orthodox, 
rational as well as traditional, 
scientific as well as superstitious. 


reasonable 


the various 


denies the 
television 
expressions of 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE NIHILISM OF JOHN 
DEWEY, by Paul K. Crosser 
(Philosophical Library, New 
York, $3.75). Dewey’s thought 
is examined under headings of 
Science, Art, and Education 
Three chapters are entitled: The 
Degradation of Knowledge, The 
Dissipation of the Sense of 
Beauty, The Exclusion of Schools. 
On such lines Dr Crosser essays 
to disclose the inner contra- 
dictions of Dewey’s * ultra-relati- 
vistic cognitive stand and its 
subjectivistic counterpart ’. 

Many readers will approve 
those who follow the rational 
high road from Descartes and 
abhor J. S. Mill's * slippery 
cognitive paths of radical empiri- 
cism ’. But many others will 
think that the author is not 
facing with due sympathy the 
new thought of a new age. They 
will criticize an index which 
contains Aristotle and Locke but 
excludes Einstein, Freud, and 
Marx. Within its limits the book 
is a stimulating piece of mental 
vigour 


RELIGION 

THE MYTH OF THE 
ETERNAL RETURN, by Dr 
Mircea Eliade (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 18s). Does history 
repeat itself? One of the oldest 
dreams of mankind is that every- 
thing that occurs will happen 
again—that history endlessly goes 
round in a circle—that we are 
part of a gramophone record 
played over and over for ever. 
Nietzsche revived this queer idea 
and, what is queerer still, found 
comfort in it. Dr Mircea Eliade 
examines this archetypal theme 
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TOMORROW, by 

(Arthur Barker, 
mer film star who 
to alcoholism Tells 


All with limitlessly generous soul- 
baring. At six, Miss Roth was 
impelled into show-business by 
her poor but ambitious parents 
She won fame, riches (including 
a $10,000 car ‘with 14-carat gold 
handles’) and four husbands 
Liquor ruined everything until she 
found a cure through Alcoholics 
Anonymous, a mutual-aid society 
of heavy drinkers with methods 
recalling those of Moral Re-arm- 
ament. 

It is, no doubt, a true story, 
but the hysteria of much of its 
telling makes it read like crudely 
coloured fiction. Miss Roth’s 
motive in writing was, she declares, 
to help other victims, not to ex- 
ploit her own misfortunes. If sc 
one may question the necessity of 
dwelling in such sensational detail 
upon the least glamorous incidents 
of her feverish life. These, if 
they carry any moral at all, are 
more of a warning to would-be 
film stars than to prospective 
alcoholics. 


CHARLEMAGNE: THE 
LEGEND AND THE MAN, by 
Harold Lamb (Robert Hale, 16s). 
A personal and popular account 
of Charlemagne has been lacking 
and this book supplies the need 
The voices of Eginhard and the 
Monk of St Gall are now broad- 
cast for the first time, and they 
sound well on the Light Pro- 
gramme. The romance of a story. 
which embraces such names as 
Alcuin and Haroun-al-Raschid 
Roncesvalles and Byzantium, does 
indeed deserve to be brought up 
to date. Some will be worried by 
a touch of the folksy and the 
historical purist will wince at the 
working up of material into 
living scenes. My history and 
fiction served on separate plates, 
please! There is a more serious 
criticism: that the author extols 





the unique romance of a man at 
the expense of the general ro- 
mance of Western Europe. * Not 
until Charlemagne *, * not again 
until the Crusades ° But the 
bigger historian trains his mind 
to the whole music, which is 
never silent and always—however 
great the soloist—orchestral. 


CERVANTES, by Sebastian 
Juan Arbo (Thames and Hudson, 
21s), is an excellent popular 
biography of the author of Don 
Quixote. The idealistic Quixote 
and the down-to-earth Sancho 
Panza have become universal 
figures, and for this reason alone 
it is worth reading about the 
Strange and adventurous life of 
their creator. 


THE QUEST FOR CORVO, 
by A. J. A. Symons (Cassell, 18s) 
4 handsome new edition of a 
classic of literary research which 
conferred posthumous infamy 
upon its subject—Frederick Rolfe 
(self-styled Baron Corvo), literary 
eccentric, would-be priest, and 
unsurpassed exemplar of religion 
without morals. Besides _ dis- 
entangling the grimy threads of 
Corvo’s life in a narrative as 
closely plotted as a _ detective 
thriller, the book abounds with 





real-life * characters "—-some emi- 
nent and at least one (Maundy 
Gregory, the salesman of honours, 
of whom a biography has recently 
been publishe’) as queer and 
scandalous a: Corvo himself 
Even the author was a ‘character’ 
whose own wayward life story 
was told by his brother, Julian 
Symons, cont :butor of an intro- 
duction to the present volume. 

Other additional matter in- 
cludes a typical piece of Corvo 
invective in the form of a Papal 
Bull, anathematizing Lord North- 
cliffe and the Daily Mail; and 
accounts of dinners of the Corvine 
Society, formed in the "twenties 
in mock-serious honour of * the 
late regretted and _ regrettable 
Baron ° 


HUMOUR 


NEW STATESMAN COMPE- 
TITIONS, edited by Arthur 
Marshall (Turnstile, 10s 6d) con- 
tains some of te funniest writing 
likely to be published this year. 
Those who are familiar with the 
competition pages of the New 
Statesman and Nation will know 
what to expe in this expert 
selection from some of the best 


Illustration by Brian Keogh to lines written on hearing the startling news that 
cocoa is, in fact, a mild aphrodisiac (from ‘New Statesman Competitions ’) 


contributions over the past eight 
years. The satire, pastiche, 


clerihew, maxim, and epigram are 
ably illustrated by Brian Keogh. 


LITERATURE 


THE MANUSCRIPT POEMS 
OF A. E. HOUSMAN edited by 
Professor T. B. Haber (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, OUP, 25s). A. E. 
Housman was anxious that after 
his death no scavenger should 
bring to light poems that he did 
not consider up to his very 
exacting standard. He gave his 
brother, Laurence Housman, au- 
thority to select anything suitable 
from his literary remains. A 
number of poems were selected, 
but a great many others—include 
were contained in 
note-books Some lines were 
blacked out and pages 
gummed together to defeat the 
prying eye The note-books 
passed to the Library of Congress 
With the aid of modern techniques 
their contents have been exposed, 
and about eight hundred lines of 
previously unpublished verse are 
included in this work. Whether 
the obvious wishes of a dead man 
should be disregarded has given 
rise to lively controversy. Hous- 
man neither gains nor loses in 
stature by these disclosures. The 
contemporary ear is not attuned 
to his melancholy songs. His 
successors prefer obscurity to 
clarity—decked out with a parade 
of dubious scholarship that would 
have made Housman shudder 


ing drafts 


some 


DONNE’S POETRY: Essays 
in Literary Analysis, by Clay 
Hunt (Cambridge University 
Press, 30s). Half this book is 
occupied with individual poems: 
a group of minor pieces, ‘The 
Good-Morrow ’,* The Canoniza- 
tion’, and ‘ Hymn to God, My 
God, in My Sickness’. Mr Hunt 
analyses with a rich sense of 
value, not merely of problem. It 
is good to see these great poems 
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finely set on the page and, aided 
by the author’s learning, to take 
possession of them in a fuller 
consciousness. A final long 
chapter draws some new con- 
clusions about Donne in general. 
It challenges the big claims made 
on behalf of his sensibility by 
T. S. Eliot and Joan Bennett in 
the ‘thirties. For Donne was 
weak where Sidney and Spenser 
had been strong; and in contrast 
to the healthy tension of Herbert, 
he showed a neurotic conflict of 
mind. But there is no irresponsible 
debunking of a life’s work which 
has ‘strongly engaged the at- 
tention of serious-minded readers 
in two centuries ’. 


FICTION 


THE UNTIDY PILGRIM, by 
Eugene Walter (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 12s 6d). Lighter aspects 
of the Deep South, Gothic 
gloomland of so much American 
fiction, are disclosed as a welcome 
change in this high-spirited first 
novel. The slight, self-told story 
concerns the ‘pilgrimage’ to 
matrimony of a young Law 
student in Mobile, Alabama, who 
gossips his doings to the reader 
in a breezy slang, empurpled at 
moments by faintly self-conscious 
‘literary’ passages. There is 
little action beyond the amoral 
sex adventures of a set of ado- 
lescents, a fight, and a funeral. 
Most of the time the Southerners 
just talk inexhaustibly, sunnily 
carefree in their worst predica- 
ments. 

Much of the talk is entertaining, 
some of it barely relevant chit- 
chat; yet it all contributes to the 
creation of a social-scenic atmo- 
sphere which is unusual, en- 
joyable, and even convincing, 
whether authentic or not. 

An exuberant story, but gaily 
good-natured in its mood; and 
as pleasurable, if one accepts its 
outlook, as a holiday in the 
company of blithe young people. 
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| 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 





Are Rationalists Philistines? 


Sir,— Miss 


Kathleen Nott’s 


article in your April issue strikes 


me as a valu 


the efforts 

hacking av 
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need confuse 
»bscure with the 
but there is one 
it fact which he 
ok—viz., that de- 


liberate obscurity has ever been 


the entrenche 


religion, as 
prophets, 


1 battle-ground of 
ideed of all oracles, 


id high priests who 


must contrive to be right which- 
ever way the cat may jump. 
Henry VIII, ordering, with the 
best of intentions, that the Bible 
be placed in every church for all 
to read was sore grieved and 
amazed to find only wrangling 
and dispute on every side: no 
two readers could agree as to 
what it meant. The holy book, 
in fact, is a masterpiece of 
obscurity. I would rob no man 
of his *‘ sensibility or individual 
experience ’, but he must not try 
to pass it off as legal tender: 
let him put it in a glass case with 
other like curios. CHARLES 
Macaskig, St Albans, Herts. 


Freedom of the Air 

Sir,—Since I have been severely 
attacked because of my letter in 
your March issue by ‘Luke 
Straight’ in your May issue, 
who wrote one of 390 words and 
11 question marks, 
permit this reply ? 

He wants to know how it is 
that I can first applaud your 
championship of Mrs Knight's 
free speech and then criticize her 
opinions. On this point alone 
he should win a prize for 
muddled thinking, as it ought 
to be obvious to him that I do 
not criticize the freedom of 
speech but only her views on her 
subject 

He proceeds to make an error 
in alleging I implied ‘in driving 
religion out of peoples’ lives 
there is danger of forming a 
vacuum which could be filled 
with all sorts of ideas bad or 
good *, whereas | expressly said 
‘which might be filled with the 
ideas and aims of a Nazi Germany 
or a Soviet Russia "—both bad. 
He goes on to suggest that I do 


will you 





not know of any single instance 
where religion was driven out of 
anybody’s life, and then im- 
mediately writes of * freethinkers, 
etc,” who had of themselves done 
this very thing. Apparently he 
does not know that one can, of 
one’s own free will, drive out or 
replace a set of ideas in one’s 
mind and substitute another. 

He wants to know what 
Christianity is. Parsons, he 
rightly says, cannot prove it and 
are obliged to fall back on faith. 
Evidently he is not aware that 
no one, let alone Christians, can 
claim to know the whole truth, 
and Christians do not claim to 
be better than anyone else. 
Because there are different Christ- 
ian sects, apparently he assumes 
they are all wrong, and he cannot 
believe it is possible for each to 
see a part of truth which is not 
evident to the others—like pic- 
tures of an object taken from 
different angles. As for proof, 
even science uses faith. Euclid 
could not prove his propositions 
without hypothesis. The hypo- 
living 
the life itself, or, simply, the 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 

Finally, he accuses me of 
introducing fairies, which shows 
he did not read your article in 
the February issue. F. H. THomp- 
SON (Lt-Col), Bognor Regis 


thesis of Christianity is 


Bouquet with Nettle 

Sir,—I should like to add a 
few simple daisies and one nettle 
to Miss Purdon’s bouquet to 
Literary Guide (May issue). A 
high ethical and intellectual stand- 
ard indeed, but it is such a pity 
that many contributors write 
Stiltingly, esoterically, and even 
preciously. 

This is not to accuse Literary 
Guide of being a sole offender in 
an age where every learned 
subject has its own language. It 
is not so remote from the ordinary 
intelligent layman as some of its 
more expensive contemporaries, 
but it would be better if it were 


still nearer. Its influence for 
good would then be greater. 

Could not you, Mr Editor, 
insist that your sages employ a 
style as clear and wholesome as 
that used in the columns of 
‘Personally Speaking’? G. Lewis, 
Neath, Glamorgan. 


The New Pacifism 

Sir,—Prof Antony Flew does 
extremely well to point out that 
possible choice is often, or indeed 
usually, not between the best and 
the worst good and evil but 
between a number of second 
best—the merit of each being 
the subject for private judgment. 

Professor Niebuhr has also 
demonstrated this in his various 
studies about the 
political decision, and being a 
theologian greatly upset Christian 
pacifists, who were numerous in 
student circles at the time between 
the Wars. The problem remains, 
however, that having accepted 
the strictures of the situation, 
how and by what kind of judg- 
ment is one to proceed. Is it by 
a normal! principle or expediency 
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nature of 


—a value judgment still remains. 
Whoever chooses, shall we say, 
to support the manufacture of a 
devastating weapon such as the 
H-bomb as the best possible 
course, though a fearful one, 
needs to consider the moral 
issue involved in that ‘best’ 
course and to explain it to himself 
and others, 

At the moment the most 
vociferous opponents of manu- 
facture of the bomb by Britain 
are those who are astonishingly 
trustful of the mercy of the 
Kremlin and those who are the 
Kremlin’s self-appointed advo- 
cates. Though not connected, 
both seem to claim a monopoly 
of moral argument for their 
viewpoints. The argument put 
forward by Professor Flew, ‘We 
may at last be going to see the 
abandonment of war as an 
instrument of policy: not on 
principle, but simply to save 
the neck of the world ’, seems to 
me to be a reasonable proposition 
and not a bit cynical. Yet 
many of my friends who have 
read it aver that such a statement 
has no ethical basis and it is an 
ethic behind policy that people 
yearn for. Hence the apyeal of 
Utopian and of Christian pacifism 
even where it conflicts with the 
justifiable demands of self-preser- 
vation. G. ILLTYD Lewis, Swansea. 


Music, Morals and Culture 
Sir,—Recent articles in Literary 
Guide about music, its influence, 
and the rational attitude towards 
it have been stimulating and 
thought-provoking. I am over 
ninety years of age, and have 
loved and enjoyed music—¢ts- 
pecially chambermusic—all my 
life. Music, I feel, has made me 
kinder and more charitable than | 
would have been without that life- 
long influence. I can’t imagine a 
genuine culture without great 
and beautiful music. I wish we 
knew more than we do about the 
music of ancient Greece, Judea, 
Egypt, and Syria. Victor S. 
Yarros, La Jolla, California 
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THE STORY OF ATLANTIS AND LOST LEMURIA 
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pping 16 Thieves ! It's both ways 
Spoils a planet after the orchestra 


Beast of burden, price 


me penny 


7 Cain or Abel (Scots) on 
the road 


Painful « 
Resided 


rigin of a tree Biblical book for 
mathematicians 

Involved in antic rite 
Mean, but 


not average 


Alligator-pear 


fortunate Bright car, mean bus 
2 Apes, but not primates! 
29 Theinn’s . 


available! 


not full; liquid 


3 Lip-formed 


SOME RELIGIOUS ILLUSIONS IN ART, 
LITERATURE AND EXPERIENCE 


PROFESSOR SIR ERNEST KENNAWAY, F.R.S 


104 pp; 19 full-page plates; 4-page Index. 10s 6d 


‘The author has bombed with precision; but he has nx 
plan for rebuilding. The Times Literary Suppleme 


‘If non-Christians read this book, I believe that tl 
majority of them will find that Christianity is far stranger 
far more preposterous than they ever thought, and t 
the questions put by Sir Ernest Kennaway in this book 
are just those that Christians should be asked. They ar 
not the sort of questions which date with 19th century 
rationalism, but are for ever relevant. The pity ts that it 
is more than likely that only a few of the wrong sort of 
people will ever read this book. ‘It is most readable, being 
all to the point and seen with a fresh eye.” The Plain View 


‘This beautiful publication which contains reproductions 
in colour and in monochrome of several masterpieces of 
art is a good investment for rationalists and for all 
interested in comparative religion. Mere words will never 
carry the full meaning and the implications of the fiction 
that churches and the scriptures are trying to import into 
the human mind as will a perusal of these works of art.’ 

The Indian Rationalist 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


PRIZE CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide’, 40 Drury Lane, 
WC2, not later than Thursday, 


London, 
June 9. 
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Hector Hawton, the Editor of 
this Journal, has written another 
Gripping . Spine Chilling 
Mystery ;- 


SKELETON 
IN THE 
CUPBOARD 


is a mystery with a_ scientific 
background. Set in a Natural 
History Institute, the way in 
which the murderer disposes of 
the victim’s body is arresting 
for its diabolical ingenuity and 
scientific approach. This is a 
thriller of the highest order. 


9 Gd 
—— WARD LOCK—— 
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Darwin Revalued By Sir Arthur Keith 25s net 


New biographical material enables fresh light 1» be thrown on the complex personality of Charles 
Darwin, who made a fortune by skilful investments while at the same time engaged on his epoch- 
making scientific work. Both the man himse! and his contribution to science are revalued in this 
fascinating new study by Sir Arthur Keith, who livec close by Darwin’s old house at Downe and 
had access to many private papers. Ready Shortly 


Czech Tragedy By Glorney Bolton 2Is net 


An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall ountry, based on the biographies of Thomas 
Masaryk and his son Jan, who with Edward Bers planned to make Czechoslovakia the model 
democratic State. It is superbly told by Glorr ton, who, as a war-time adviser to Jan Masaryk 
and Edward Benes, was backstage during the last of this tragedy. Ready Shortly 


RECENT TITLES 


Olive Schreiner : Her Friends and ‘I imes By D. L. Hobman 15s net 


“Mrs Hobman’s study of Olive Schreiner cannot to interest anyone who remembers the first 
shock of readifg The Story of an African Fam. She has new material about Olive Schreiner’s 
friends, some no less eccentric than Miss Schreiner herself. She adequately conveys the complexities 
of a woman who reconciled socialism with ind: vidualism, loathing of war with support of the Boers, 
passion with abstinence .... well worth reading.’ Manchester Guardian 2nd imp. in the Press 


African Glory : The Story of Vanished Negro Civilizations 

By J. C. deGraft-Johnson 2ls net 
‘Taken all round, the book is a most interesting survey from an angle never before attempted and 
it is a valuable contribution for this very thin Ti itizen 2nd impression 


Social History of the Jews in England isso-1950 By V. D. Lipman 18s net 


*This balanced, informative survey has a much wider interest than would appear from the title . . . 
worthy of study by all who are interested in sociolo y." Times Ed. Supplement 


Introduction to Philosophy By Joh» Lewis 21s net 


*Mr Lewis surveys... . the history of philosoohy m the early Greeks to the present day 
giving in simple, non-technical language a clear introduction to the ideas of the traditional 
philosophers." Manchester Guardian 


Science and Social Action By W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


* Lucid in form, thoughtful and provocative in conte inpretentious and graceful in style . . . ranges 
over a great variety of topics in each of which the author seems equally at home.’ Spectator 


Social Origins By A. M. Hoca: 10s 6d net 


* As an anthropological study this book, published posthumously, is particularly absorbing and can 
be enjoyed almost as much by the general reader as by the specialist.’ Spectator 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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